Amazon’s  Kindle  is  only  the 

beginning  of  what’s  possible  for  e-reader  technologies. 
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MfcroMfft  update  tools  blocks 
some  sysadmins  from  installing  its 
latest  security  fixes  |  Private 
hweetoro  plan  to  buy  Phil . 


Slow  to  Tackle  Web  2.0. 

Budget  and  manpower  constraints 
are  hampering  IT  managers'  efforts 
to  deploy  new  technologies  that 


16  On  the  Mart:  Mark  Hal 


4  Editor's  Mote:  Don  Tennant 

chalenges  the  idea  that  it's  accept¬ 
able  for  IT  to  be  a  bastion  of  personal 


40  Frankly  Speaking:  Frank 

Hayot  urges  IT  to  confront  the 
fact  that  the  bad  guys  have  figured 
out  that  every  one  of  our  suppliers. 
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17  The  Grill:  La 

serial  CIO.  talks  about  understanding 
the  value  of  thankless  iobs,  learning 
from  mistakes  and  being  the  only 
woman  in  the  room  -  repeatedly. 


91  QuickStudy:  Blade  Serv¬ 
ers.  Blade  servers  were  invented 
to  enable  today's  small,  powerful 
computers  to  ht  more  efficiently  into 
standard  server  racks.  Here's  the 
scoop  on  their  history,  technology 


nal:  Seeking  Dollars  for  Schol¬ 
ars.  A  doctorate  in  information 
security  is  enticing  to  C.J.  Kelly.  But 
how  to  pay  for  one? 


36  Career  Watch:  Career  devel¬ 
opment  is  anything  but  haphazard  at 
Xerox  Information  Management:  and 


work  and  life. 


38  Shark  Tank:  One  phone 
call,  underthe  radar,  dou-  ^ 
bles  a  company's  server 
space  in  15  minutes. 
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A  new  book  looks  at  the  hidden,  unacknowledged 
rules  that  underlie  workplace  culture. 
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E-book  readers  such  as  Amazon.cotn's  Kindle  have 
sparked  interest  In  e-papor.  With  a  few  now  features. 


Making  IT  work  as  one.  It's  what  sets  us  apart. 

At  Novell,  we're  taking  interoperability  to  a  whole  newievel.  We  believe  every  person,  every 
partner  and  every  piece  of  your  mixed-IT  world  should  work  as  one.  Our  Enterprise  Linux, 
Security  and  Identity  Management,  Systems  Management  and  Collaboration  solutions 
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Making  IT  Work  As  One” 


Don  Tennant 


The  Bigger  Question 


KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA’S  Q.&A  with  researcher 
Sylvia  Ann  Hewlett  created  quite  a  stir.  Titled 
“Why  Women  Quit  Technology  Careers,”  the  in¬ 
terview,  posted  on  our  Web  site  last  week,  has  elic¬ 
ited  well  over  250  reader  comments,  many  of  them  faulting 
Hewlett’s  statistics  and  conclusions. 


ture,  isolated,"  o 
wrote.  “Social  interaction 
is  lacking  in  IT.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  sexist  men  strip¬ 
ping  the  workplace  of  any 
social  aspect  to  discourage 
womea  It’s  just  the  nature 
of  the  beast.” 

“A  lot  of  IT  work  is 
performed  by  isolated 
individuals,  and  most  of 
the  IT  departments  I’ve 
worked  in  tend  to  treat 
their  workers  as  ‘rugged 


■  ONLINE  CHATTER 


RESPONSES  TO: 

Why  Women  Quit 
Technology  Careers 

June  16, 2008 

I’ve  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  many  excellent  women  in  IT 
and  am  glad  for  it  That  said,  I  think 
our  field  can  be  very  cutthroat,  and 
often  this  makes  for  a  toxic  environ- 


after  some  systems  admin¬ 
istrators  reported  that  they 
had  been  blocked  from 
installing  its  latest  batch  of 
security  updates  on  PCs. 

The  problems,  which 
Microsoft  first  acknowl¬ 
edged  late  on  the  night  of 
June  13,  affected  admins 
who  use  the  company’s  Sys¬ 
tem  Center  Configuration 
Manager  2007  software  to 
update  PCs  running  its  Sys¬ 
tems  Management  Server 
(SMS)  2003  client. 


it  issued  June  10,  Microsoft 
last  Tuesday  released  an  up¬ 
date  to  the  systems  manage¬ 
ment  software  itself. 

But  then  on  Wednesday, 
Microsoft  disclosed  via  a  blog 
post  that  its  Windows  Serv¬ 
er  Update  Services  (WSUS) 
tool  was  being  blocked  from 


running  Office  2003  or  pieces 
of  the  desktop  application 
suite.  The  blog  post  detailed 
a  multistep  work-around  for 
WSUS  users. 


figuration  Manager  lets  IT 
staffers  automatically  push 
updates  to  PCs,  he  said  In 
contrast,  WSUS  stores  the 
updates  on  a  server  and  then 
relies  on  PCs  to  download 
them  via  Microsoft’s  Win¬ 
dows  Update  client 
Microsoft  issued  a  securi¬ 
ty  advisory  about  the  bug  in 
Configuration  Manager,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  could  affect  the 
“overall  security”  of  users 
by  hampering  their  ability 
to  install  software  updates. 


My  Tco  UflS, 


The  world’s  most  popular  open  source  database  is  also  one  of  the  most  affordable. 

Ready  to  be  the  hero  in  your  company  who  slays  the  TCO  dragon?  It’s  time  to  put  MySQL  -  now  backed  by  Sun  -  in  your 
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TCO  update,  call  1-866-221-0634.  To  get  our  TCO  whitepaper  or  link  to  a  product  download,  go  to  www.mysql.com/tco. 
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Flooded  Firms  Reassess 
Disaster  Recovery  Plans 


Global , 
Dispatches 

China  Quake  Site 
Hacker  Arrested 

BEIJING  -A  19-year-old  Chi¬ 
nese  man  is  in  police  custody 
after  allegedly  hacking  into 
a  provincial  seismologica! 
bureau's  Web  site  and  issuing 
a  false  earthquake  warning. 

Just  weeks  after  a  major 
earthquake  hit  China’s  Sichuan 
province,  the  teenager  altered 
the  Web  site  of  the  Guangxi 
Seismological  Bureau  to  display 
a  fake  warning  saying  that 
southwestern  China  was  about 
to  be  hit  by  an  earthquake  mea¬ 
suring  9.0  on  the  Richter  scale. 

The  Web  site  of  state-owned 
China  Central  Television  said 
the  suspect,  identified  only 
by  his  surname  Chen,  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  Taicang  on  June  4  and 


is  being  held  in  the  Guangxi  pro¬ 
vincial  capital  of  Nanning.  The 
charges  were  not  disclosed. 
The  state  media  report  said  that 
Chen  confessed  that  he  had 
altered  the  Web  site  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  technical  skills. 
Steven  Schwankert. 

IDG  News  Service 

Citrix  Opening 
Second  Indian 
R&D  Center 

BANGALORE.  India -Citrix 
Systems  Inc.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  plans  to  invest 
S200  million  (U.S.)  over  five 
years  to  establish  a  second 
research  and  development 
facility  here. 

The  new  facility  is  expected 
to  employ  about  500  enginee 
It  will  be  used  for  core  develoi 
ment  work  -  such  as  design, 
coding,  functional  testing, 
documentation,  engineering 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Miving  Beyond  BSM 


Business  service  management,  or  bsm, 

traditionally  has  been  defined  as  managing 
infrastructure  and  IT  service  management  With 
Enterprise  IT  Management  (EITM),  CA  takes 
this  concept  a  step  further  and  incorporates  governance, 
IT  security  and  compliance.  Computerworld  sat  down 
with  CA's  Executive  Vice  President  Ajei  Gopal  and 
Senior  Vice  President  and  Distinguished  Engineer  Don 
LeClair  to  discuss  the  latest  IT  industry  trends  and 
what  CIOs  need  to  know. 

Computerworld:  Today,  as  has  been  the  case  for  25 
years,  the  top  challenge  for  CIOs  is  better  IT/business 
alignment.  What  does  this  tell  you ? 

Gopal:  Businesses  continue  to  be  challenged  to  6nd 


Computerworld:  Is  there  a  dear  return  on  investment 
with  EITM  implementations’ 

Gopal:  Yes,  there  is  a  clear  ROI  from  EITM  imple¬ 
mentations.  The  level  of  ROI  depends  on  the  maturi¬ 
ty  of  the  customer.  There  are  customers  who  are  very 
advanced  and  are  ready  to  take  a  holistic  view  about 
supporting  and  delivering  services  to  drive  the  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  other  customers  who  are  still  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  basics  of  keeping  their  infrastructure 
up  and  running.  Most  companies  are  somewhere  in 
between.  We  are  finding  that  the  big  returns  come 
when  companies  have  consolidated  service  and  infra¬ 
structure  management  so  they  can  automate  many 
key  processes  in  the  lift  of  a  service,  such  as  change 


Microsoft’s  Golden  Age: 
Going,  Going . . .  Gone? 

With  Bill  Gates  giving  up  his  day-to-day  role 
at  Microsoft,  a  big  question  is  whether  the 
company’s  best  days  are  behind  it.  By  Eric  Lai 


Google’s  lineup  of  cloud 
computing  technologies  is 
designed  to  smash  Micro- 


any  legacy  issues,”  said  Cre¬ 
ative  Strategies  Inc.  analyst 
Tim  Bajarin.  “That’s  why 


ilanthropic  activities,  analyst  Rob  Enderle.  “Even 
mg  rivals  like  Google  if  [Google  doesn’t]  make 
nd  Apple  Inc.  to  steal  any  money,  Microsoft  can’t 
'  spotlight.  make  money.” 

!h  Microsoft  approach-  For  now,  Microsoft  ap- 
irporate  middle  age  —  pears  to  be  perfectly  healthy, 
impany  was  founded  The  company  is  expected  to 
irs  ago  —  it  faces  more  post  a  profit  of  $16.4  billion 


on  revenue  of  $58  billion  for 
its  2008  fiscal  year,  which 
ends  June  30.  That  would 
represent  double-digit 
growth  from  fiscal  2007. 

Also,  the  respective  mar¬ 
ket  shares  of  both  Windows 
and  Office  remain  above 
90%,  and  the  company’s 
$10  billion-phis  server  and 
tools  business  —  which  in¬ 
cludes  Windows  Server,  SQL 
Server,  Visual  Studio  and 
System  Center  —  continues 
to  grow,  as  yet  unopposed  by 
any  offering  from  Google. 


and  chain,"  Horwitz  said.  He 
predicted  that  within  five 
to  10  years,  Microsoft  will 
be  forced  to  fundamentally 
overhaul  both  Windows  and 
Office  —  potentially  giving 
customers  an  opening  to 
switch  to  rival  offerings. 

There  are  internal  issues 
as  well  —  such  as  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  complacency 
that  sheer  size  can  breed. 
Enderle,  a  former  IBM 
employee,  drew  parallels 


nies.  “Microsoft’s  current 
problems,"  he  said,  “are  like 
IBM’s  in  the  early  1990s:  It’s 
getting  in  its  own  way." 

But  that  doesn't  mean 
Microsoft  is  doomed  to  a 
downward  spiral.  In  the 
past,  it  has  shown  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  face  down  threats, 
including  WordPerfect,  Lo¬ 
tus,  IBM,  Novell,  Netscape 
—  and  even  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 


“Pm  not  expecting  Micro¬ 
soft  to  fail  by  2015,"  Enderle 
said.  Even  the  slow  adoption 
of  Windows  Vista  could 
have  a  silver  lining.  “You’ve 
got  a  development  team 
that’s  been  slapped  upside 
the  head,”  he  said.  “They're 
motivated  to  do  something 
dramatically  better.” 

And  IT  executives  such 
as  Jim  Prevo,  CIO  at  Green 
Mountain  Coffee  Roasters 
Inc.  in  Waterbury,  Vt,  remain 
wary  about  casting  their  lot 
with  Google  and  SaaS. 

“I  like  Google,  but  I  don’t 
see  it  in  the  same  class  at  all 


■  NEWS  ANALYSIS 


State,  Local 
Governments 
Slow  to  Tackle 
Web  2.0 

Manpower  and  budget 
constraints  often  hold  back 
public-sector  IT  projects. 

By  Todd  R.  Weiss 


can  communicate  with  [resi¬ 
dents]  and  create  a  buzz.” 

He  said  that  a  first  Web 
2.0  effort  could  be  as  simple 
as  creating  a  mashup  that 
combines  Google  Maps  with 
local  real  estate  databases  so 


gies  to  the  agency’s  Web 
site  over  the  next  one  to 
three  years  as  interest  and 
demand  builds  among  the 
state's  residents.  In  the 
meantime,  agency  IT  man¬ 
agers  must  address  potential 
privacy  and  security  con¬ 
cerns  raised  by  the  Web  2.0 
technologies. 

The  agency  is  already 
evaluating  requests  from 
residents  for  live  chats  with 
its  top  officials. 

Benner  said  that  once  the 
agency  adopts  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  she  hopes  to  use  it  as 
a  recruiting  tool  to  attract 
young  IT  workers  and  re¬ 
cent  college  graduates. 

“They  use  it  every  day,” 
Benner  said.  “That’s  their 
way  of  communicating.  If 
we  don’t  offer  those  tech¬ 
nologies,  they  will  see  us  as 
being  in  the  Dark  Ages.” 

Ron  Mont,  an  application 
developer  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Com- 


“I  think  the  biggest  issue 
is  not  Web  2.0  but  getting  all 
these  agencies  on  the  same 
page,”  Mont  added.  “I  don’t 
do  anything  in  the  virtual 
world.  I  don’t  have  time  for 
that.  My  day  is  filled  with 
building  applications  that  are 
mandated  by  my  higher-ups.” 

He  also  noted  that  some 
agencies  prohibit  users  from 
accessing  Web  2.0  sites  like 
YouHibe  and  Google  Earth 
and  that  such  rules  could 
stymie  Web  2.0  efforts. 
There  are  also  concerns 
about  hackers  potentially 
using  Web  2.0  tools  to  ac¬ 
cess  personal  data  stored  by 
government  entities. 

Michael  Gallagher,  a 
newly  elected  supervisor 
in  Newtown  Township  in 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  created  a 
personal  Web  site  and  a  blog 
to  better  communicate  with 
residents.  “I  ran  on  a  plat¬ 
form  of  opening  the  lines  of 
communication,”  he  said. 
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agers  and  their  bosses  are  failing 
their  businesses  as  well  as  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  these  numbers  show  all 


Replace  Old  SAN 
With  Server  Storage 

Christophe  Guittenit  has  come  up 
with  a  simple  idea  that  could  radi¬ 
cally  change  the  look,  performance 
and  reliability  of  your  rapidly  virtu¬ 
alized  data  center:  Dump  your  exter 
nal  storage-area  network  and  use  tb 


■  THE  GRILL 


tothtwwM.’ 

When  Laraine  Rodgers  was  growing 
up  in  the  1950s,  her  parents  liked  to  say 
that  she  would  “ never  starve,"  because 
of  her  drive  and  determination.  Indeed, 
few  women,  or  men,  can  equal  her  track 
record  over  more  than  four  decades  in 
IT.  At  the  age  of  17,  armed  with  a  keen 
mind  and  a  gritty  determination  but  no 
experience  and  no  college  degree,  she 
landed  a  job  as  a  computer  programmer 
at  a  time  when  those  jobs  routinely  went 
to  men.  She  went  on  to  become  the  CIO 
at  Xerox  U.S.,  a  senior  vice  president  at 


Laraine  Rodgers 

The  serial  CIO  talks  about  under¬ 
standing  the  value  of  thankless  jobs, 
learning  from  mistakes  and  being  the 
only  woman  in  the  room  —  repeatedly. 


Citibank,  the  CIO  far  die  city  of  Phoenix 


Vice  President  Al  Gore  tapped  her  to 
help  with  his  “reinventing  government" 
effort  in  the 1990s.  She  now  heads  up  the 
consulting  firm  that  she  founded. 


Why  did  you  got  into  IT?  I  was  adopted, 
but  I  didn’t  find  out  until  I  was  16  and 
ready  to  graduate  from  high  school.  I 
was  so  angry  at  being  lied  to  I  threw 
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before  all  hell  breaks  loose 


Why  in  blazes  spend  months  installing  secui  /  and  systems  management  in 

your  organization?  Anri  *'  take  days  or  even  weeks  to  protect 
less  than  60°  .ystems?  The  forces  of  darkness 

attack  ir  .  oecunds.  not  days, 
i  A  .  ".,ur  chief  security  officer  how  blasted  long  it 
take  .  to  '-  oculate  and  verify  that  every  computer  is 
■  ser .  t  takes  more  than  a  few  minutes,  throw 
f  somebody  into  a  fiery  pit. 

BIGFIX  defensive  weaponry  routinely  protects 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  computers  in  real  time,  not 
weeks.  Give  us  3  hours  to  demonstrate  our  uncanny 
abilities  and  power.  We  ll  train  your  people,  install  our 
endpoint  superhero  behind  your  firewall,  and  then  treat 
everyone  to  lunch.  When  we  get  back,  we  re  betting  you 
won't  let  us  uninstall. 

Schedule  a  demo  by  calling  510-652-6700  x  1 16 
or  at  www.bigfix.com/beforeallhellbreaksloose. 

X  We're  really  hot.  which  is  why  the  leading 
\  global  Wall  Street  firms,  retailers  and 
healthcare  companies  all  rely  on  BIGFIX. 
and  why... 


We’re  the  real-time  endpoint  protection  &  management  of 
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■  OPINION 

Virginia  Robbins 

Career  Advice 
From  Generation  Y 


I  FEEL  LUCKY  to  work  with  so  many  smart  young  peo¬ 
ple.  These  twentysomethings,  often  referred  to  as  Gen¬ 
eration  Y,  belong  to  the  generation  behind  mine.  We 
hear  a  lot  of  generalizations  about  this  group.  My  take 
is  that  they  are  energetic,  intelligent  and  not  too  different  from 
my  own  generational  peers. 


What  I  see  is  a  group  of 
young  people  who  are  do¬ 
ing  what  I  did  in  my  20s: 
exploring  life  and  devel¬ 
oping  skills  in  business. 
When  I  was  in  my  20s,  I 
felt  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
to  become  an  adult  — 
someone  with  a  career,  a 
house,  a  family  —  in  short, 
someone  just  like  my  dad. 

I  wondered  whether  things 
are  all  that  different  for  the 
next  generation,  so  I  asked 
my  twentysomething  col¬ 
leagues  what  advice  they 
would  give  their  peers  just 
entering  the  professional 
workforce.  What  I  heard 
applies  to  all  of  us,  I  think. 

I.Km?  an  open  mind, 
and  don't  jump  to  conclu¬ 
sions.  When  faced  with 
isolated  facts,  remember 
that  you  may  not  have  the 
whole  story.  This  is  advice 
I  could  have  used  when  I 
was  the  age  of  the  person 
who  just  gave  it  to  me. 
When  I  was  in  my  20s,  I 
used  to  think  that  senior 
managers  could  be  pretty 
dam  stupid  at  times.  A  lot 
of  the  time,  they  did  things 


that  didn’t  make  a  lot  of 
sense  to  me.  Now  that  I  am 
a  senior  manager  myself,  I 
understand  that  we  all  will 
make  mistakes  on  occa¬ 
sion,  but  in  general,  man¬ 
agers  have  good  reasons 
for  their  decisions. 

2.  Don’t  worry  so  much. 

1  was  surprised  to  hear 
this  from  a  highly  com¬ 
petent  middle  manager. 

Of  all  the  young  people  I 
work  with,  she  seems  to 
have  the  least  to  worry 
about.  Having  graduated 
from  a  prestigious  college, 
she  managed  to  break 
into  middle  management 

before  the  age  of  30.  She’s 

competence  personified. 

But  perhaps  being  worried 

—  and  doing  something 
about  it  —  is  what  has  got¬ 
ten  her  where  she  is.  Here 
1  am,  a  generation  older, 
and  I  still  worry  about  the 
details,  the  big  picture  and 

■  What  I  heard 
applies  to  all 
ofusj  think. 


everything  in  between, 
and  it’s  difficult  to  imagine 
a  time  when  I  won’t.  But  I 
have  learned  to  focus  my 
worry  on  things  I  can  do 
something  about  rather 
than  on  things  that  belong 

So,  this  young  middle 
manager  may  have  been 
saying,  “Don’t  worry  so 
much  about  things  you 
can’t  do  anything  about.” 
Or  perhaps  not.  Like  me, 
she  may  not  learn  that  un¬ 
til  she’s  in  her  30s. 

3.  Doit  grow  up  too  fast 
This  was  my  favorite  bit  of 
advice.  It  came  from  a  very 
smart  analyst,  who  said 
that  there’s  plenty  of  time 
to  settle  into  middle  age 
and  that  in  the  meantime, 

one  should  travel  as  much 

as  possible.  When  this  ana¬ 
lyst  is  working,  she  does  a 
great  job,  and  when  she’s 
not,  she  has  a  great  time. 
She  has  already  found 
what  most  of  us  older  folks 
yearn  for  —  a  work/life 
balance  that  gives  her  a 
satisfying  career  and  a  lot 
of  great  experiences.  Her 


philosophy  may  sound 
similar  to  the  “work  hard 
and  play  hard”  ethic  of  the 
’90s,  but  it’s  really  more  re¬ 
laxed  and  more  focused  on 
being  present  and  enjoying 
being  present  —  both  when 
at  work  and  when  at  play. 

After  listening  to  the 
“kids’  in  the  office,  I  spoke 
with  our  “seniors,”  the  old¬ 
est  baby  boomers.  These 
are  professionals  who,  hav¬ 
ing  retired  from  one  career, 
have  returned  to  the  work¬ 
force  (some  of  them  part 
time)  because  they  want 
to.  For  the  most  part,  they 
echoed  what  the  Gen  Vers 
had  to  say.  But  they  added 
something  to  the  advice 
about  growing  up  too  fast: 

4.  Don’t  grow  old  too  fast. 
Too  many  people  accept 


them  by  others  —  even 
well-meaning  people  like 
doctors  and  family  mem¬ 
bers.  So  what  if  Jerry  Rice 
had  to  play  football  for  the 
Raiders?  The  point  is  that 
he  was  still  playing  —  do¬ 
ing  what  he  enjoyed. 

So  to  all  of  us  in  the 
sandwich  generation,  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  our  kids  and 
our  parents,  older  than 
these  Gen  Y’ers  and  not 
yet  retired,  I  say  stop  and 

make  sure  you're  enjoying 

where  you  are  right  now. 
Don’t  grow  up  too  fast,  and 
certainly  don’t  grow  old 
too  fast.  ■ 

Virginia  Robbins  is  a  former 
CIO  who  is  currently  the 
chief  administrative  officer 
responsible  for  bank  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  California  Bank 
of  Commerce.  You  can 
contact  her  at  vrobbins@ 
sbcglobal.net 
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I.  Welcome  - 


Lots  of  corporations  arc  dabbling  in  virtual  worlds,  bin 


hat  do  Xerox  printas.  Fenway  Pak  green  creatures  and  an  aecu-  g 
live  zipping  around  with  a  personal  jetpack  have  in  common?  ■ 

Are  you  stumped?  You  might  not  be  if  you  had  an  avatar.  ■  For 
those  who  donl  here’s  the  answer  Xerox  Corp.  waters,  customers  andanalysis 
all  came  together  for  a  meeting  and  product  launch  held  saoultaneously  at  Boston's 
I  legendary  basebal  park  and  at  Xetodnspraton  Island  n  Second  Ufa  Sesralw-  I 
tual  participants  were,  in  fact  green,  and  Xerox  Chief  Technology  Officer  Sophie 
Vanderbroek  made  a  spectacular  crash-landing  ertararahervirhjaljetp^ 

[  Jonas  Karlsson,  a  researcher  in  the 
|  Xerox  Innovation  Group,  says  the 
I  virtual  meeting  provided  an  opportu- 
I  nity  to  showcase  products  as  well  as 
test  the  use  of  Second  Life  for  a  meet- 
f  ing.  But  Karlsson  is  being  modest.  In 
i  reality,  the  event  has  a  larger  mean- 
ing;  It's  helping  to  herald  the  next  big 
i  thing  in  communications. 

The  real  world  and  the  virtual  one 
—  in  which  people  represented  as 
avatars  can  interact  with  others  as 
7  well  as  virtual  representations  of  real 


in  the  exploration  phase,"  says  Rob 
Enderle,  principal  analyst  at  San 
Jose-based  Enderle  Group.  “But  even¬ 
tually  someone  will  do  it  right  —  and 
we're  still  waiting  for  that  someone 
who  does  it  right  —  and  then  they'll 
all  come  flocking  to  it." 

Businesses  are  already  getting 
a  sense  of  what  the  right  approach 
might  entail,  mostly  from  entertain¬ 
ment  companies,  Enderle  says.  He 
points  to  The  Walt  Disney  Co.’s 
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Inc.  and  the  clear  leader  in  this  arena, 
starting  making  headlines,  says  Stephen 
Prentice,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc.  And 
even  though  SL  is  the  best  known  of  the 
virtual  worlds,  it’s  not  really  that  big.  It 
claims  about  12  million  residents,  but 
Prentice  says  that  number  refers  to  the 
12  million  people  who  have  download¬ 
ed  the  free  software.  The  actual  num- 
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Continued  from  page  26 
Some  companies  find  significant 
value  in  internal  collaboration.  Text 
100  Corp.,  a  global  public  relations  firm 
with  31  offices  around  the  world,  made 
its  virtual-world  debut  last  August  with 
a  companywide  meeting. 

CEO  Aedhmar  Hynes,  who  is  based 
in  Manhattan,  says  she  scheduled  the 
meeting  so  she  could  update  employees 
on  company  news  and  celebrate  some 
business  milestones. 

But  the  real  benefit  wasn’t  the  easy 


noting  that  she  has  seen  smaller  meet¬ 
ings  and  training  sessions  take  place 
in-world  since  that  first  event  last  year. 

Hynes  says  she  initially  heard  about 
the  virtual  world  in  2005  and  soon  real¬ 
ized  that  it  was  a  technology  that  could 
increase  internal  collaboration  as  well 
as  collaboration  with  clients.  She  also 
saw  the  virtual  environment  as  an  im¬ 
portant  marketing  opportunity. 

Erica  Driver,  an  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research  Inc.,  says  there  are  several 


and  in  Second  Life. 

It’s  also  looking  to  use  the  medium 
to  sell  its  products  and  services  to  oth¬ 
er  companies.  “It’s  just  a  very  powerful 
way  of  meeting,  interacting  and  doing 
work  with  other  people,"  says  IBM 
executive  consultant  Doug  McDavid. 
He  says  that  about  6,000  to  7,000  IBM 
employees  have  avatars. 

An  early  meeting  took  place  in  the 
fall  of 2006,  when  IBM  workers  met  in 
the  auditorium  on  a  private  island  that 
the  company  purchased  in  Second  Life. 
;  of  such  islands  can  restrict 


When  Text] 


Second  Life,  she  didn't  consult  her  IT 

staff.  And  when  Hynes  decided  to  es¬ 

tablish  a  richer  presence  for  her  agency 
in  Second  Life,  she  opted  to  outsource 

the  work,  hiring  The  Electric  Sheep 

Co.  in  New  York. 

Aaron  Uhrmacher,  Text  100’s  global 
peer  media  consultant,  says  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  did  seek  input  from  the  IT  de¬ 
partment  before  outsourcing  the  work 
but  found  that  the  group  didn’t  have  the 
skills  necessary  to  build  an  in-world 
presence.  "It  was  like  the  early  days 
when  you  had  to  build  a  Web  site,  [and] 
you  had  to  hire  someone  with  HTML 
skills,”  Uhrmacher  says. 

So  where  does  that  leave  IT? 
Although  the  virtual  world  and  its 
expected  future  evolution  into  the  3-D 
Internet  are  clearly  emerging  technolo¬ 
gies,  analysts,  business  executives  and 
industry  leaders  say  the  push  to  ex¬ 
plore  their  use  in  business  often  comes 
not  from  the  IT  department  but  rather 
from  others,  such  as  marketing  or  hu¬ 
man  resources. 

But  IT  can’t  afford  to  take  a  back 


their  own  ideas,  insights  and  services 

as  their  business  colleagues  seek  in¬ 

formation. 

“Right  now,  the  critical  questions 
are  being  asked,  and  people  will  expect 

IT  to  have  a  baseline  of  knowledge,  so 

somebody  in  IT  [had]  better  be  study¬ 
ing  this,”  says  Enderle.  “Because  if  IT  is 
not  participating  in  these  decisions  or 
IT  is  participating  badly,  it  reflects  on 
the  IT  organization  and  the  company." 

Jonathan  Reichental,  director  of  IT 
innovation  at  PricewaterhouseCoopers, 
says  IT  professionals  must  first  under¬ 
stand  that  realizing  the  business  po¬ 
tential  of  virtual  worlds  involves  much 
more  than  creating  avatars. 

They  need  to  look  at  virtual  worlds 
as  they  look  at  r.ny  other  technology 
and  understand  how  they  can  improve 
business  functions  and  processes,  how 
they  can  help  the  company  reach  its 
internal  and  external  goals,  and  how 
they  can  be  implemented  to  do  all  that, 
Reichental  says. 

Even  when  companies  opt  to  out¬ 
source  the  work,  IT  has  to  be  prepared 


relationship.  For  instance,  U  support 

manager  Brad  Bart  man  says  his  de¬ 
partment  made  sure  Text  100's  work 
with  Second  Life  was  secure  and  that 

it  didn’t  cause  any  problems  with 

the  agency’s  infrastructure.  IT  also 

worked  on  various  projects  in  support 

of  the  initiative. 

The  main  message  for  IT  Get  in¬ 
volved  and  see  where  all  this  leads. 

Even  champions  of  virtual  worlds 
don’t  see  them  as  a  replacement  for  the 
real  thing.  There  are  times  when  face-to- 
face  interactions  are  the  only  way  to  go. 
And,  yes,  there  are  times  when  a  simple 
telephone  call  or  e-mail  exchange  will 
:  suffice.  But  there’s  a  growing  list  of  ad¬ 
vantages  to  working  in-world,  too. 

“Will  it  replace  real  life?  No,  it  will 
not.  Will  it  replace  e-mail?  Probably 
not”  Stucky  says.  “But  for  those  already 
in  the  virtual  world,  it’s  an  authentic  ex¬ 
perience.  It  will  just  be  a  while  before 
we  get  to  that  point  for  everybody.”  ■ 
Piatt  is  a  Computerworld  contributing 
writer  in  Waltham,  Mass.  Contact  her  at 
marykpratt@verizon.net. 
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Adrenaline  Junkies 
And  Template  Zombies 


A  new  book 
looks  at  the 
effects  of 
projects’ 
hidden  rules. 

Many  a  corporate  culture 
rewards  behaviors  that  are 
counterproductive,  but  unless 
you  hold  those  cultures  up  to 
the  light  of  day,  it’s  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  change  them.  The 
authors  of  Adrenaline  Junk¬ 
ies  and  Template  Zombies: 
Understanding  Patterns  of 
Project  Behavior  have  seen  a 
lot  of  wrongheaded  cultures. 
Here,  they  examine  a  few. 

WHAT  IS  CORPORATE 
CULTURE? 

Consider  the  assertion  that 
the  performance  of  your 


pillars:  proficiency,  veloc¬ 
ity,  agility  and  corporate 
culture.  Proficiency  is  your 
ability  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  do  it  right.  Velocity  is 
your  ability  to  do  it  quickly. 
Agility  is  your  ability  to 
turn  on  a  dime  when  cir¬ 
cumstances  change.  And 
corporate  culture  is  the 
connective  tissue  that  holds 
everything  together. 

All  of  these  are  impor¬ 
tant,  but  the  great  body  of 

standards  and  training 
materials  is  focused  only 
on  the  first.  (We  include  in 
this  critique  most  of  our 
own  books.)  All  the  process 
brouhaha,  the  quality  move¬ 
ment,  initiatives  for  Six 
Sigma  and  CMM/CMMI- 
level  improvement  are  about 
proficiency.  The  other  three 


■  It’s  sometimes 
easier  to  identify  the 
patterns  of  behavior 
that  the  rules  cause, 
and  then  go  back 
later  to  ascertain  the 
underlying  rules. 

corporate  culture:  “The 
organization  just  couldn’t 
adapt;  it  was  cultural” 

So  corporate  culture  is 
important.  But  what  exactly 
is  it?  You  know  it  when  you 
see  it,  of  course,  but  could 
you  define  it?  It  clearly  has 
something  to  do  with  the 
larger  subject  of  culture, 
a  word  you  can  look  up. 
Culture  is  usually  defined 
as  “the  rituals  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  that  define  a  people,” 
or  —  we  love  this  one  from 
The  New  Oxford  American 
Dictionary  —“The  arts  and 
other  manifestations  of 
human  intellectual  achieve- 

Clearly,  this  is  not  at  all 
what  we're  talking  about 


only  once.  Going  back  to 
the  well  a  second  time  makes 
you  a  wuss.  When  this  rule 
applies,  the  culture  forces  you 
to  withhold  the  information 
that  a  project  is  in  trouble,  a 
clearly  unfortunate  situation. 

As  a  first  step,  it’s  some¬ 
times  easier  to  identify  the 
patterns  of  behavior  that 
the  rules  cause,  and  then  go 


ning  around  with  your  pants 
on  fire  is  the  only  safe  way 

■  True  BaBevsrs:  Organi¬ 
zations  where  a  guru  sect 
has  dictated  One  Way  and 
Only  One  Way  to  get  project 


■  Dead  Fish:  Organizations 
where  a  project  is  headed  for 
disaster  and  everyone  knows 
it  (but  people  keep  then- 
heads  down  and  work  as  if 
everything  is  normal). 

■  Happy  Clappy  Meetings: 
Organizations  where  your 
opinion  seems  to  be  encour¬ 
aged,  but  it’s  really  only  your 
approval  that  is  necessary. 

A  corporate  culture  brain- 


Blade  Servers 


When  a  single  board  in¬ 
cluded  the  CPU,  memory, 
I/O  and  nonvolatile  program 
storage  —  in  other  words, 
a  complete  server,  with 
operating  system  and  ap- 


would  fit  horizontally. 

Technically,  blade  servers 
harken  back  to  1981’s  VME- 
bus  architecture,  which 
allowed  a  single-board  com- 


dustrial  Computer  Manu- 
iturers  Group  adopted  a 
ckplane/blade  structure 


Can  share  vital  resources 
because  they  plug  into  a 
backplane. 

Simplify  and  reduce  cabling. 

Reduce  costs  by  as  much 
as  25°o  compared  with  tra¬ 
ditional  servers. 


Are  costly,  at  nearly  S2.000 
capital-intensive. 

Require  data  centers 
designed  with  sufficient 
cooling  and  weight-bearing 
capacity  to  accommodate 
high-density  hardware 


Technologies,  a  Houston 
firm  made  up  mostly  of  ex- 
Compaq  employees,  shipped 
the  first  blade  server  in  May 
2001.  RLX  was  acquired  by 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in  2005. 


to  16  blades.  The  enclosure 
balances  electrical  power 
according  to  the  various 
component  blades’  demands. 
A  fully  loaded  blade  server 
system  can  generate  consid- 


replaced  with  |ust  three  to 

Each  blade  server  may 
have  local  disk  storage,  but 
using  a  storage-area  network 
keeps  both  enclosure  and 
blades  completely  free  of 
storage  systems’  inherent 
heat,  noise  and  reliability 
problems.  Open  blade  archi¬ 
tectures  exist,  but,  in  prac- 


THE  MARKET 

IDC  identifies  HP,  IBM, 
Microsystems  Inc.  and  1 
era  Inc.  as  the  major  pi 


research  firm  says  that  servei 
blades  were  the  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  server  segment  in  the 


important  capability.  A  prob-  quarter  with  42.1%  m 


lem  blade  can  be  removed 
and  repaired  or  replaced 
without  disrupting  others  in 
the  same  enclosure. 

Blade  servers  generally 
connect  to  the  enclosure  vi; 
Ethernet  Each  enclosure 
has  Ethernet  and/or  Fibre 
Channel  switches  connect- 


share  and  factory  revenues 
that  were  up  79.6%  from  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier. 
IBM  held  the  No.  2  spot  with 
32.9%  market  share.  ■ 

Kay  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  Contact 
him  at  russkay@charter.net. 


because  they  plug  into  a 
backplane. 


Simplify  and  reduce  cabing. 


Reduce  costs  by  as  much 
as  25%  compared  with  tra- 


Require  data  centers 
designed  with  sufficient 
cooling  and  weight-bearing 
capacity  to  accommodate 
high-density  hardware. 

Are  often  proprietary,  lock¬ 
ing  users  into  a  single  vendor. 
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The  Future 
Of  E-paper 

The  Kindle  is  only  the 
beginning.  By  David  DeJean 


Amazon.com  Inc.’s 
Kindle  has  turned  a 
long  underperform¬ 
ing  category  of  tech 
gadget  —  e-book  readers 
—  into  an  overnight  hit  and 
in  the  ptocess  has  boosted 
interest  in  electronic-paper 
display  (EPD)  technology. 
Both  the  Kindle  and  its 
rival,  the  Sony  Reader  505. 
display  images  of  pages  that 
look  uncannily  like  printed 
pages  and  consume  next  to 
no  power. 

"E-book  readers  have  got¬ 
ten  the  world  excited  about 
e-paper.”  says  Barry  Young, 
an  analyst  at  market  re¬ 
search  firm  DisplaySearch. 


But  a  few  key  characteristics 
are  still  around  the  corner. 

Current  EPD  displays  are 
based  on  electronic  "ink” 
that  E  Ink  Corp.  has  been 
developing  since  1997.  E  Ink's 
electrophoretic  technology 
puts  oppositely  charged 
black  and  white  pigments 
into  tiny  “microcapsules 
filled  with  a  transparent 
fluid.  The  capsules  are  fixed 
to  a  substrate  and  sand¬ 
wiched  between  electrodes, 
and  when  current  is  applied, 
one  pigment  is  drawn  to  the 
positive  electrode,  the  other 
to  the  negative. 

The  ink  is  bi-stable 
—  that  is.  it  requires  electri- 


|  cai  power  only  to  change  its 
state,  making  it  very  energy 
efficient.  The  reflective  sur¬ 
face  of  the  displays  makes 
them  readable  in  daylight 
that  would  wash  out  con¬ 
ventional  laptop  displays. 

Most  important,  EPDs  use  . 
only  a  fraction  of  the  power 
that  conventional  LCD  dis¬ 
plays  require.  . 

Another  advantage  is  that 
e-paper  displays  can  now 
take  any  shape,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sri  Peruvemba.  vice 
president  of  marketing  at 
,  E  Ink.  Until  recently,  they 
had  been  built  only  on  glass 
—  particularly  the  active- 
matrix  displays  used  by  to¬ 
day's  e-book  readers  —  but 
the  technology  is  moving  to 
plastic  substrates  that  will  . 
I  make  e-paper  almost  as  flex¬ 
ible  as  the  real  thing.  I 

The  resolution  of  EPD  i 

screens  is  improving  rapidly. 
Active-matrix  displays  like 
those  used  on  the  current 
generation  of  e-book  readers 
can  offer  relatively  high  reso¬ 
lutions  (the  Kindle  screen  dis¬ 
plays  167  pixels  per  inch,  or 
ppi).  and  Seiko  Epson  Corp. 
recently  showed  off  a  15.4 -in 
display  prototype  with  5104  x 
4128  resolution,  about  385  ppi, 
that  uses  E  Ink's  electropho¬ 
retic  ink  on  a  silicon  thin-film 
transistor  glass  substrate. 

EPDs  are  already  showing 
up  in  other  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  watch  dials, 
cell  phones,  credit  cards  and 
security  cards.  They're  also 
found  in  instrumentation  ap¬ 
plications.  like  t he  capacity 
meter  on  Lexar  JumpDrive 
USB  drives,  and  in  signage, 
says  Jennifer  Colegrove,  an 
analyst  at  market  researcher 
iSuppli  Corp. 

But  there  are  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Redrawing  an  image 
on  an  EDP  takes  longer  than 
it  does  on  an  LCD  screen, 
which  makes  the  technol¬ 
ogy  unusable  for  animation. 
Because  EPDs  are  reflec- 


illuminated  in  dark  areas. 
And  screen  contrast  is  much 
lower  than  it  is  with  backlit 
LCD  screens. 

Moreover,  e-paper  dis¬ 
plays  currently  arc  limited 
to  black  and  white  and  a 
range  of  gray  tones.  (The 
Kindle  display  renders  four 
levels  of  gray;  iRex  Technol¬ 
ogies  BV's  iLiad  reader.  16.) 

These  constraints  may 
delay  acceptance  of  the  me¬ 
dium.  "E-paper  is  still  five 
years  from  being  a  main¬ 
stream  technology,"  says 
Len  Kawell,  a  distinguished 
engineer  at  Microsoft  Corp. 

Still,  overall,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  potential  about 
e-paper  that's  fueled  largely 
by  the  size  of  the  current 
market  for  publishing  on 
real  paper.  If  e-paper  grow  s 
from  its  current  0.1%  of  that 
market  to  even  3%  or  4%, 
says  E  Ink's  Peruvemba, 
"you'll  be  looking  at  a  S9  bil¬ 
lion  to  S12  billion  market."  ■ 
DeJean  is  a  freelance  writer 
who  begun  writing  about 
computers  after  Cobot  but 
before  C* 
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Current  EPD  displays  are 
based  on  electronic  “ink” 
that  E  Ink  Corp.  has  been 
developing  since  1997.  E  Ink's 
electrophoretic  technology 
puts  oppositely  charged 
black  and  white  pigments 
into  tiny  “microcapsules" 
filled  with  a  transparent 
fluid.  The  capsules  are  fixed 
to  a  substrate  and  sand¬ 
wiched  between  electrodes, 
and  when  current  is  applied, 
one  pigment  is  drawn  to  the 
positive  electrode,  the  other 
to  the  negative. 

The  ink  is  bi-stable 
—  that  is,  it  requires  electri¬ 


1  ne  resolution  oi  EPD 
screens  is  improving  rapidly. 
Active-matrix  displays  like 
those  used  on  the  current 
generation  of  e-book  readers 
can  offer  relatively  high  reso¬ 
lutions  (the  Kindle  screen  dis¬ 
plays  167  pixels  per  inch,  or 
ppi),  and  Seiko  Epson  Corp. 
recently  showed  off  a  13.4-in. 
display  prototype  with  3104  x 
4128  resolution,  about  385  ppi, 
that  uses  E  Ink's  electropho¬ 
retic  ink  on  a  silicon  thin-film 
transistor  glass  substrate. 

EPDs  are  already  showing 
up  in  other  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  watch  dials, 
cell  phones,  credit  cards  and 
security  cards.  They're  also 
found  in  instrumentation  ap¬ 
plications,  like  the  capacity 
meter  on  Lexar  JumpDrive 
USB  drives,  and  in  signage, 
says  Jennifer  Colegrove,  an 
analyst  at  market  researcher 
iSuppli  Corp. 

But  there  are  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Redrawing  an  image 
on  an  EDP  takes  longer  than 
it  does  on  an  LCD  screen, 
which  makes  the  technol¬ 
ogy  unusable  for  animation. 
Because  EPDs  are  reflec¬ 


tive,  signage  needs  to  be 
illuminated  in  dark  areas. 
And  screen  contrast  is  much 
lower  than  it  is  with  backlit 
LCD  screens. 

Moreover,  e-paper  dis¬ 
plays  currently  are  limited 
to  black  and  white  and  a 
range  of  gray  tones.  (The 
Kindle  display  renders  four 
levels  of  gray;  iRex  Technol¬ 
ogies  BVs  iLiad  reader,  16.) 

These  constraints  may 
delay  acceptance  of  the  me¬ 
dium.  “E-paper  is  still  five 
years  from  being  a  main¬ 
stream  technology,”  says 
Len  Kawell,  a  distinguished 
engineer  at  Microsoft  Corp. 

Still,  overall,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  potential  about 
e-paper  that’s  fueled  largely 
by  the  size  of  the  current 
market  for  publishing  on 
real  paper.  If  e-paper  grows 
from  its  current  0.1%  of  that 
market  to  even  3%  or  4%, 
says  E  Ink’s  Peruvemba, 
“you'U  be  looking  at  a  $9  bil¬ 
lion  to  $12  billion  market.”  ■ 
Dedun  is  a  freelance  writer 
who  began  writing  about 
computers  after  Cobol  but 
before  C++. 
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Seeking  Dollars 


King 
For  Scholars 

A  doctorate  in  information  security 

is  enticing.  But  how  to  pay  for  one? 


Trouble 

Ticket 


advanced  degree  in 
information  secu- 
L  rity.  The  difficulties 


government  pays  for.  That 
sounded  intriguing. 

The  Information  Assur- 
ince  Scholarship  Program 
is  sponsored  by  the  Depart 
ment  of  Defense  and  man¬ 
aged  by  the  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Agency.  Schools  that 


single  thing  about  you: 
personal  conduct,  sexual 
behavior,  financial  deal¬ 
ings,’  alcohol  consump¬ 
tion,  nonwork  activities 
and  misuse  of  IT  systems, 
among  other  traits. 

It’s  sobering  to  think 
about  being  examined  so 
thoroughly,  but  I  have  to 


awards  the  CISSP,  has  a 
resource  guide  that  lists 
universities  and  colleges 
offering  infosec  programs 
at  all  levels  of  study,  as 
well  as  training  affiliates 
and  a  schedule  of  security 
conferences,  trade  shows 
and  events. 

OK,  the  programs  I 
wanted  were  at  my  finger¬ 
tips,  but  how  was  I  going  to 
pay  for  any  of  them? 

That’s  when  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  will  pay  for  ad¬ 
vanced  infosec  education 
if  you’re  willing  to  work 
for  the  government  after¬ 
ward.  You  have  to  commit 


of  the  DOD  upon  program 
completion." 

The  scholarship  pro¬ 
vides  for  tuition,  books, 
fees,  supplies,  lab  expenses 
and  equipment,  phis  a 
small  stipend  (S10.000  for 
undergraduate  studies  and 
$15,000  for  graduate  work). 


■  It’s  sobering 
to  tnmK  or  Detng 
subjected  to  the 

tion  of  a  security 
clearance. 


standing  the  process  from 
a  layman’s  perspective. 

An  adjudicator  decides 
your  fate,  weighing  factors 
such  as  a  history  of  finan¬ 
cial  problems  (failure  to 
meet  financial  obligations 
or  an  inability  or  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  satisfy  debts,  for 
example);  emotional,  men¬ 
tal  or  personality  disor¬ 
ders;  signs  of  foreign  sym¬ 
pathies,  such  as  possession 
of  a  valid  foreign  passport; 
criminal  conduct;  and  a 
drug  record. 

There  are  also  “Adjudica¬ 
tive  Guidelines,”  which  can 
be  found  on  the  U.S.  State 


I  would  love  l - 

to  hear  from  any  ©  JOW  W 
of  you  who  have 
availed  yourself  ,  «■><*•■* 
of  a  federal  info- 
sec  scholarship 
or  who  have  successfully 
obtained  a  security  clear¬ 
ance.  I’m  eager  to  move 
ahead,  but  it  sounds  like  I 
have  my  work  cut  out  for 
me." 

This  week's  journal  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  real  security  man¬ 
ager,  TJ.  IWy,”  whose 
name  and  employer  have 
been  disguised  for  obvious 
reasons.  Contact  her  at 
mscjkelly@yahoo.com. 


irritable  and  resist  the 
charges,  requiring  more 
answers  and  justifications. 

To  minimise  frustration 
on  both  sides,  make  sure 
your  chargeback  system  is 
designed  to  do  the  following: 

■  Avoid  providing  free 
services.  Charging  for 
some  services  while  label¬ 
ing  other  services  “free” 
causes  problems  because 
business  units  will  want 
more  for  free.  One  IT  or¬ 
ganization  didn’t  charge 
for  a  financial  query  tool. 

A  business  unit  used  this 
tool  and  Excel  to  create  a 
subsystem,  then  demanded 


custom  applications  and 
never  accessed  the  office 
suite,  e-mail  or  desk-side 

•rounds.  People  are  creative 
in  exploiting  chargeback 
weaknesses.  One  system 
charged  for  individual 
office  tools  and  adjusted 
monthly  charges  based  on 


■  People  are  in¬ 
credibly  creative  in 


cepted,  many  companies 
are  implementing  service 
catalogs  to  standardize 
IT  services  and  costs. 

This  extremely  effective 
approach  to  chargeback 
standardizes  definitions, 
provides  consistent  charg¬ 
es  and  streamlines  the  as¬ 
sociated  processes. 


rats  data.  Estimates  inevi¬ 
tably  lead  to  conflict.  One 
company  initially  foiled  to 
enforce  time-reporting 
requirements,  and  half¬ 
way  through  the  year,  IT 
realized  that  some  devel¬ 
opment  staffers  had  not 


streamlines  financial  proc¬ 
esses  and  enables  busi¬ 
ness  units  to  analyze  and 
potentially  reduce  their  IT 
costs.  Create  a  chargeback 
system  that  is  well  defined 
and  easily  understood.  It 
will  help  you  recover  IT 
costs  and  promote  corpo¬ 
rate  efficiency.  ■ 


Randall  Craig 

11  ic  president  of 

~jj|  Pinetree  Advisors 

aT  discusses  some 
oi  l  he  ideas  in  his 
book  Personal  Balance 
sheet:  \  I  \ metical  (  areer 
Planning  (  h  ride.  . 


At  Xerox 

Career  development  is  anything 
but  haphazard  at  Xerox  Informa¬ 
tion  Management  (XIM). 

When  Pat  Brewer  joined  the 
team  last  July  as  its  HR  director. 
CIO  John  McDermott  ashed  her 
to  develop  a  global  framework 
lor  career  development.  The 


u.vtivity  manager _ 

Once  IT  workers  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  self-assessments, 
the  software  helps  them  choose 
activities  that  will  address  their 
competency  gaps  and  provides 
instructions  on  how  to  go  about 
doing  so.  says  Laffin. 

Working  with  a  third-party 
vendor,  XIM  has  also  created 
a  methodology  for  assessing 


oi  nme  planning  your  career  r  rur 
example,  how  should  you  decide  it 
a  particular  promotion,  contract  or 
project  is  best  lor  you?  How  do  you 
know  when  to  leave  your  iob  and 
find  another?  And  with  such  limited 
time,  how  do  you  know  where  -  and 
how  much  -  to  invest  in  your  profes¬ 
sional  development?  The  answers 
are  the  province  ol  career  planning. 
Yes,  to  do  well,  you  need  to  do  your 
;  job  well  today,  but  achieving  your 
i  longer-term  goals  requires  some 
longer-lerm  thinking. 


our  careers,  plus  doing  our 
jobs  well,  is  there  time  for 
anything  else?  I  sure  hope  so! 
To  succeed  in  our  careers  means 
not  only  doing  well  in  our  jobs,  but 
making  sure  that  our  |obs  support 
the  lifestyle  that  we  desire.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  when  people  complain 
about  balance,  often  the  problem 
isn't  too  much  work,  but  too  little 
life.  Solving  this  problem  can  be 
as  simple  as  scheduling  nonwork 
activities  or  as  complex  as  seek¬ 
ing  flexible  work  arrangements. 


Randall  Craig 

The  president  of 

Pinefree  Advisors 


Igff  discusses  some 
of  the  ideas  in  his 
book  Personal  Balance 
Sheet  A  Practical  Career 
Planning  Guide. _ 


Why  do  people  ham  to  make 
a  special  effort  to  plan  their 
caraan?  What’*  wrong  with 
lust  dohm  your  job  wall?  You 

spend  more  time  at  work  than  do- 
Ing  anything  else  in  life,  so  doesn't 
it  make  sense  to  spend  just  a  bit 
of  time  planning  your  career?  For 
example,  how  should  you  decide  if 
a  particular  promotion,  contract  or 
project  is  best  for  you?  How  do  you 
know  when  to  leave  your  job  and 
find  another?  And  with  such  limited 
time,  how  do  you  know  where-and 
how  much  -  to  invest  in  your  profes- 


ient?Thdansv 
iofcaree  plani 
you  need  {o  do 


job  well  today,  but  achieving  your 
longer-term  goals  requires  some 
longer-term  thinking. 


You  note  that  much  of  what 


that  networking  is  about  showing 
up  at  an  event,  making  small  talk 
and  exchanging  business  cards. 
The  more  Web-minded  might  add 
having  lots  of ‘friends-on  Face- 
book  or  Linkedln.  While  these 


types  of  activities  are  important, 
they  are  not  networking.  Network¬ 
ing  is  all  about  broadening  your 
contact  base  and  then  deepening 


accounts:  Without  making  a  de¬ 
posit,  you  can't  expect  to  make  a 


withdrawal.  Said  another  way:  Un- 
less  you  help  others  get  what  they 
want,  you  can't  expect  them  to 
help  you  get  what  you  want  This 
concept  of  "give  to  get"  is  central 
to  the  process  of  networking. 

H  we’re  all  working  hard  on 
our  career*,  plus  doing  our 
jobs  well,  is  there  time  for 
anything  els*?  I  sure  hope  so! 
To  succeed  in  our  careers  means 
notonlydoingwellinourjobs.but 
making  sure  that  our  jobs  support 
the  lifestyle  that  we  desire.  Unfor- 


about  balance,  often  the  problem 
isn't  loo  much  work,  but  too  little 
life.  Solving  this  problem  can  be 
as  simple  as  scheduling  nonwork 
activitiesorascomplexas  seek¬ 
ing  flexible  work  arrangements. 

But  what  "life"  activities  should 
be  scheduled?  Two  clear  facts: 

No  one  but  you  knows  what  your 
perfect  balance  should  be.  and 
no  one  but  you  can  know  which 
activities  hold  interest. 

A  useful  model  is  the  Personal 
Balance  Sheet,  which  defines 
■balance"  along  the  dimensions 
of  community,  family,  intellectual, 
physical,  spiritual,  financial  and 
career.  The  basic  idea  is  that  by 
choosing  activities  within  each  of 
these  dimensions  -  or  not  -  you 
are  effectively  setting  your  perfect 
balance.  And  if  you're  clever  about 
it  some  of  your  nonwork  activities 
will  pay  oft  on  the  job  as  well. 

-JAMIE  KKLE 


june: 


Are  you  being 
paid  what 
you’re  worth? 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW! 

HELP  US  BY  PARTICIPATING  IN  OUR 
22ND  ANNUAL  SALARY  SURVEY. 


How  much  are  other 
IT  professionals  with 
your  experience  and 
credentials  earning? 

With  help  from  you  and  your 
IT  colleagues  across  the 
country,  Computerworld  will 
answer  that  question  when  we 
deliver  the  results  from  our 
22nd  Annual  Salary  Survey. 


IKi  UIJI  Oil 


SALARY 

SURVEY 

2008 


Survey  results  and  feature  stories 
offering  practical  career  advice  will 
be  published  in  the  Nov.  10, 2008, 
issue  of  Computerworld.  We’ll  provide 
detailed  information  on  average 
salaries  and  bonuses,  broken  out  by 
title,  industry  and  region.  You’ll  be 
able  to  compare  your  organization’s 
compensation  plans  with  those  of 
other  companies  and  find  the  hottest 
areas  of  the  country  for  IT  pay. 


TAKE  THE 
SURVEY  NOW! 
YOU  COULD  WIN 
A  SONY  8-INCH 
PORTABLE  DVD 
PLAYER! 


SURVEY  PERIOD  CLOSES 
AT  5  P.M.  EASTERN  TIME 
ON  JULY  18. 


■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Frank  Hayes 

Attack  Vector 


choose  them;  business 
users  and  executives 
do  that.  We  don’t  run 
their  systems.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  vet.  their 
security  or  force  them  to 
improve  it 

We  have  to  set  up  their 
connections  fast,  fre¬ 
quently  on  short  notice 
and  always  according  to 
what  the  business  guys 
want,  not  what  security 
demands.  We  have  to  let 
them  inside  our  perime¬ 
ter  —  but  we  can’t  secure 
their  perimeters. 

And  the  bad  guys  have 
figured  out  that  every 
partner  is  now  a  potential 
attack  vector. 

What  does  Verizon 
recommend?  Implement 
basic  partner-facing  se¬ 
curity  measures.  Tighten 
up  every  aspect  of  your 
connections  with  part¬ 
ners,  from  provisioning 
to  permissions.  That’s  all 
good,  practical  advice. 

But  first  you’ll  have 
to  accept  a  new  reality: 
Business  partners  aren’t 
just  an  extension  of  your 
business.  They’re  a  po¬ 
tential  threat  —  and  your 
worst  enemies  know  it. 

Then  get  ready  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  your  CEO  why 
you  want  to  treat  every 
partner  like  your  worst 

Frank  Kaytt  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist.  Contact  him 
atfrank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 


ward  Recipients! 

Information  Management  World  proudly  announced 
the  results  of  the  "Best  Practices  in  Infrastructure 
Management"  Awards  Program.  This  program 
honors  IT  users  "Best  Practice"  case  studies 
selected  from  a  field  of  qualified  finalists. 

Honoree  Awards  Recipients  in  each  of  the  following  categories  were  recognized 
at  Infrastructure  Management  World  in  Washington,  DC,  on  June  18th: 

Data  Center  Management  IT  Operations  &  Business  Continuity 
Munder  Capital  Management,  Birmingham,  Michigan 
Sprint  Nextel,  Overland  Park,  Kansas 

Finalists:  •  City  of  Lynnwood,  Lynnwood,  Washington 

•  Infosys  Technologies  Umited,  Bangalore,  Karnataka 

•  Roswell  Park  Cancer  Institute,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Security,  Compliance  and  Risk  Management 
Pilz,  Corby,  United  Kingdom 


hp.com/go/servicemanogement 


